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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, | unheathfulness of the climate for whites, will je essary preparation of implements and mate 
| devolve this important trust chiefly, if not sole-| rials, it is essential to its Success that a good 
ily, on persons of colour. And yet, from the | de: al should be expended.’ 

depressed condition of these, even in portions} Tke combination of manual labour with 
jof our country most favourable to their rights, | me ntal instruction, as contemplated by the 
ifew can be found at the present time who have | | Socie ty, begins to be viewed amongst us with 
enjoyed the means of eonind tion to such an} }much favour. Whether such an arrangement 
* jextent as to qualify them to impart much to| would be politic in lite ‘rary institutions gene- 
others. To provide for this exigency, will/rally, it is not necessary here to discuss. In 
scarcely be regarded by any with indifference | the present instance, it appears to be eminent- 
—by many, it will be elevated to the rank of|ly judicious and appropriate. While labour 
duties. ‘To these, if not already apprised of} will contribute to the health of the pupils, it 
the fact, the information will be acceptable,| ought not to retard their progress in literature, 
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AFRICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
It is gratifying to find, that among the nu- 
merous and important charities which have 

















past year, the American Colonization Society 
has been admitted to a considerable share of 
pecuniary favour. Within this period, through 
the liberality of its friends, several hundred 
emigrants have been added to the population 
of Liberia. Before the lapse of another year, 
the census of this colony will probably exhibit 
more than 2000 persons—an event fitted to 
excite a deep solicitude for the welfare of the 
infant republic. 

There are circumstances in the condition of 
these colonists which commend them to our 
especial regard. A brief space since, a large 
proportion “of them were subjects of the most 
degrading bondage—a bondage in which the 
mind, even more perhaps than the body, is 
made to suffer. And now, though restored 
to the land of their ancestors, elevated to the 
rank of freemen, invested with the privileges 


lightened and philanthropic individuals assem- 
bled at W ashington city, to confer together 
on this interesting subject; and that the result 
of their deliberations was the formation of 
“ The African Education Society of the United 
States,’’—the exclusive object of which, as 
expressed in the Constitution, is to afford to 
persons of colour destined to Africa, such an 
education in letters, agriculture, and the me- 
chanic arts, as may best qualify them for use- 
fulness and influence there. A contribution 
of one-dollar annually will render any indivi- 
dual a member,—and twenty dollars at a time 
confers membership for life. 


the establishment.’’ Land will be necessary for 
agricultural tuition, and the acquisition of this 
would seem to require a considerable expen- 
diture. But happily this difficulty has been 
overcome already by an offer, on the part of 
an officer of the society, a slave holder, of the 
gratuitous use of a farm for this purpose. 

The preparation of schoolmasters is not 
specifically mentioned as an object of the so- 
ciety, and should the success of the institution 
equal the wishes of its supporters, the wants 
of the colony will not be likely to demand so 
large a supply as its whole force will yield. 
Not a few, however, it will be found, can in 


To present the views of this Society more|\this way best exert their influence; and in 
fully, I subjoin an extract from an address| point of usefulness, no other sphere of action 


issued by its managers. 


can compare in abundance or worthiness of 


“It is the design of the society, not, in the|promise. Education, rightly conducted, will 
manner of a day school, to take charge of the|ever be known as the handmaid of virtue and 
of social and political existence, and acknow-/| youth entrusted to them, for a few hours daily,| religion. Should, however, a predilection for 


- 
claimed the attention of the public during the|that during the last winter, a number of en- and must * greatly diminish the expense of 


ledging no superior but Him, who, in his won-j and then dismiss them to dissipate, among idle] agriculture and the mechanic arts be fostered 
derous counsels, hath wrought their deliverance; land vicious companions, the slight impressions |at the institution, it would, by most of the 
yet their former unhappy lot has left obst: icles | made upon them, and thus to bla ust, every night | friends of Liberia, be regarded as desirable and 
in the way of their improvement, which of| ‘and morning, the germs of sober and industri- advantageous: For, owing to the situation of 
themselves they cannot surmount. Iznorance| lous habits ; but to train them up entirely, as| the col ony on the ocean, the abundance and 
of letters is so general a concomitant, as ai-| far as practicable, from early childhood ; to|variety of the articles of commerce which it 
most to be regarded a necessary consequence, i make constant and untiring inroads on their affords, the harmonious intercourse which sub- 

of personal enslavement. Learning, before al-| wrong habits and propensities; to subject them | sists with the native tribes of Africa, a dispo- 
most inaccessible to the slave, has been wholly to a ‘steady, mild, and salutary discipline; to} sition to trade predominates among the colo- 
prohibited to him, by authority of law, in seve- fexercise towards them a kind and parental | nists, to the disparagement of the former pur- 
ral of the states of this Union. Liberated] care, guarding against the approach of every | suits, important as these are to the prosperity 
slaves removed from such states to Liberia insidious and hurtful influence; to give them|of the colony. 

may be presumed, universally, to be without|an intimate practical acquaintance with agri- A few years since, considerable efforts were 
education, in the limited and popular sense | culture, or some one of the mechanic arts,|made to found a seminary for coloured persons 
of that term; and from the necessities of a! most likely to be useful in Africa; to instruct|at or near Newark, New Jersey. Whether or 
new country, combined with the difficulty al-| them thoroughly in all the branches of a com-| not it will hereafter succeed, seems quite prob- 
ways to be encountered in instructing adults,| mon school education; to endow them with in-|lematical—at present it does not appear to be 
this class of emigrants will, for the most part,|dustrious, active, and manly habits; and to|in operation. To it, and to every kindred 
be compelled to remain with little or no amelio- inspire them with virtuous, generous, and ho-|scheme, the African Education Society must 
ration in this respect. But on their children| nourable sentiments: in fine, to form their whole} desire entire success. ‘There is no room for 
—on all the youthful members of this commu-| character, and render it, as far as possible, such| jealousy in suc ha cause. Philanthropy can- 
nity, who in after'time will exert a vast influ-|as will qualify them to become pioneers in the} not select a more useful or more neglected 
ence for good or evil in the concerns of the|renovation of Africa. Manual labour will of| field of labour than the education of Africans. 

colony, and to whom eventually the entire go-| course ultimately aid in the support, and di-| Degradation of intellect not only invites 
vernment must be committed, the benefits of| minish the expense, of the establishment. But} oppression, but secures its triumph. ‘To ele- 
education should be liberally conferred. The}in its commencement, on account of the ne-| vate the character of the free black, is to pro- 
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mote the emancipation of the enslaved. An beauties round? If other drinks than water! fluid can be introduced at once, ‘unchanged, 
argument, most unreasonable indeed, but are said to soften rugged feelings, and intro- | into the blood, without danger; and in the case 
which has great influence with weak minds, is| duce a placable spirit—whence, we may ask, | of wine, or ardent spirits, or malt liquors, with- 
continually drawn from the degradation of have come that long and dark catalogue of| out immediate death. Hasa person been much 
many who have been manumitted, against the misunderstandings converted into mistrust, jea-|exhausted with lingering fever—the renovation 
further progress of abolition. It is time this lousy, and rankling hate—of friendship severed, | of strength and flesh must be slow and gradual; 
false support of a bad cause should be taken the strongest ties of society broken, the finest |and this mainly accomplished with most safety 
away—and | know nothing within the reach feelings outraged, miseries innumerable brought |and success, as far as beverage is concerned, 
of the friends of emancipation more effectual) on the innocent and upright ?—where but from | by pure water, or bland drinks having water 
for this purpose than the promotion of educa-| indulgence in strong drinks—an indulgence for their basis. In indigestion and its attend- 
tion among free coloured persons. | often commenced without design of barm, and | ant train of hysterical and hypochondriacal dis- 
‘a determination to desist after a certain limit|orders, although perverted appetite has craved, 
— had been reached? But who shall dare pre-|and false theory sometimes allowed, the use of 
WATER THE BEST DRINK. scribe what is the safe quantity of these poisons, | ardent spirits and wine, we have experience of 
Water, says a French medical writer, is the the first glass of which is often sufficient to dis-|the most conclusive character, that the sum of 
only fitting drink; and this is an opinion sanc-|turb the judgment of the inexperienced youth, | bodily comfort, in mitigated disease and final 
tioned by the soundest authorities in hygeine! and make him the tool of a profligate sharper?| cure, is immeasureably on the side of those 
and medicine, as well as by the experience of) How can that man have any security in the} who adopt the watery regimen, by making 
the larger number of those persons who have) suggestions of his moral sense or conscience,| water their only beverage, ‘and using it in large 
attained to a very advanced age in the pleni-| when an additional glass to that which he usu-| quantities. There is hardly a disease inc ident 
tude of health. It isan opinion which we have} ally drinks may be enough to make him the! to the human frame which has not at times 
not hesitated to express; and we may add our] victim of impetuous passion, or heartless and| been cured by the abundant potation of pure 
firm belief, that unless it be one generally en-| grasping avarice? Is any man safe under the| water. Exercise in pure air is of course a 
tertained, nen cannot hope for as much exemp- | influence of a power ri ipidiy increasing at every | powerful adjuvant, and must not be overlook- 
tion from disease, and the dire effects of evil) moment the glass reaches his lips, and whic h!ed; but even when this latter could not be had, 
passions, as they might otherwise enjoy. We) seizes on its victim with a sway which, but five| recourse to the former has been completely 
are aware, that we shall be opposed on this| minutes before, would have been ridiculed with) successful. ‘The Malvern Springs, in England, 
occasion by the habitual drunkard, whose only| scorn? Does youth become more engaging and| have long obtained celebrity for the cure of 
idea of comfort is a beastly stupefaction of all) ingenuous, or age wiser and more abundant in} many obstinate diseases, especially scrofula 
his senses; by the distempered idler whose) prudential maxims—is any one better fitted) accompanied with sores and ulcers of the worst 
resource from languor and listlessness is the| for deeds of lofty emprise, or more expanded, | kind: and it is now pretty generally conceded 
temporary excitement of the bottle; by the|calmer, and philanthropic in his views, when _ their efficacy depends on their great puri- 
hypochondriac, whose gloom is occasionally| they abandon water as their habitual drink ?| ty 
enlivened by the sparkling _ but only to| Can we conceive of any emergency in whieh| Whatever concessions may have been made 
become darker than before; by the ped: untic|a man desires the free and vigorous possession | to perverted appetite and the love of variety— 
gourmand, whose palate has been accustomed of all his faculties, in whicha necessary or fitting |or whatever sway custom and fashion, occa- 
to the stimulus of various wines, and who has) aid could be furnished by any other drink than | sionally s sanctioned by theory, may have exer- 
confused notions about Anacreon and Horace! water? What might be gained in boldness by ‘eised over mankind at different times and 
—Pitt and Sheridan—patches of lore, which| any stronger beverage, would most probably | j laces, we are still entirely justified in saying, 


he jumbles up in favour of moderate tippling,| be lost in sound discretion, and appropriate chet water is the only fitting drink for the pre- 
with about equal infelicity to that which he dis-| speech and action. 


plays when invoking the authorities of Burke 
and Adam Smith, on obnoxious points of Jegis- 
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| servation of health and prolongation of life ; 

As far as the annals of literature can be re-| for a man’s enjoying the greatest degree of bo- 
lied on, we may safely challenge a comparison|dily strength and mental vigeur; for his resist- 
lation and political economy. But were our} between the merits of the most enduring and|ing disease, and, when under its influence, of 
opponents still more numerous—were they to! admired productions of genius, by those who| removing it; and, finally, for keeping up that 
be reinforced by all the distillers and cordial-| have been content with beverage from the pure |e -quable disposition by which he can best dis- 
makers of the land, and all to cry out in the| spring, and by those who have attempted to|charge his varied duties in this world, and be 
language of their literary trumpeter, nonsense !| obtain inspiration from the product of the | happily prepared for the next. Other views 
we should, nothing dismayed, persevere in en-| wine-vat or the still. 


may be suggested by our imperfect nature, and 
forcing an opinion whic h so essenti: illy con-| 


Some well-meaning people, ignorant of the} we may sometimes, pleading its known infirm- 
cerns the temporal happiness of our fellow ) aniins il economy, and its mode of nutrition and| ity of purpose, exclaim, that it is impossible to 
creatures. We feel the more encouraged to! means of reparation, may suppose that water| keep up to the observance of a law, which in- 
persevere, when we reflect that the same per-|is not strong enough for a person with a fee ‘ble|culeates such rigid temperance. The reply 
verse spirit by which we are opposed on this| digestion, or for one who has been exhaus sted| to this shall be in the language of a celebrated 
subject, would, with equal servility to powe | by labour or disease. We would reply to such,| divine, when he says, ‘* Laws must not be de- 
and ready pandering to vicious appetite, make] that digestion being a vital process, will only | pressed to our imperfection, nor rules bent to 
the same exclamation of dissent, were we tol be retarded by an introduction into the stomach | our obliquity; but we must ascend towards the 
say, that pure religion is the only fitting guide| of vinous, or distilled, or even malt liquors; the| perfec tion of them, and strive to conform our 
for man. tendency of which is to cause fermentation of| practice to their exactness.”” And again he 
Custom may be pleaded in favour of other] the food, irregular movements of the stomach,| tells us, “* Were the rule never so low, our 
beverages than water; but where is the custom | and the too speedy passage of its contents. 
so prevalent and pow erful as that which sanc-| | Whatever addition iceadaal to the alimenta- 
tions its habitual use? Sociability has been} ry mass, after it has been subjected to mastica- 
said to be more active, and friendship warmer, | tion and swallowed, is of a fluid—that is, 
at least in its professions, when men are asse m-|of water. As regards the renovation of the} nearer we shall go to the due ‘piteh; as he that 
bled round the convivial board, indulging in| system, after exhausting sweats and the like|aimeth at heaven, although he cannot reach it, 
the cheerful glass; but who would not prefer | discharges—nothing can be introduced with] will yet shoot higher than he that aimeth only 
the spontaneous expressions of good will, andj such safety into the digestive canal, and taken|at the house-top.”—Journal of Health. 
the affectionate feelings beaming from the| up with so much avidity by the blood-vessels, | 
countenance, when friend meets friend at the| as pure water. The waste had been chiefly ee coy maiden, re oe —— most, 
pure spring, and they drink of its waters, and|by the loss of watery fluid, and the supply| Sia cudetenaiaes na aoa ae. 
catch inspiration from the thousand natural} must be of a similar character. No other | 


practice would come beneath it; it is therefore 
expedient that it should be high, that at least 
we may rise higher in performance than other- 
wise we should do: for the higher we aim, the 
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COLD WATER. 

An individual, when exhausted by exposure 
during a season of intense heat, and the per- 
spiration is streaming from every pore of his 
body, if he take a large draught of cold, or 
iced water, is liable, ve ry generally, to be seized 
with violent cramp of the stomach—terminat- 
ing in immediate, or very speedy death. 

This circumstance, we are told, and by ma- 
ny from whom a more accurate examination 
of facts was to be expected, is sufficient to 
prove that the use of water, by itself, is attend- 
ed, during warm weather, with the most im- 
minent danger, and should, therefore, be 
cautiously abstained from. By this kind of 
reasoning, we have little doubt, men have been 
actually frightened into the use of ardent spirits; 
and have been induced, by degrees, to become 
confirmed drunkards from the powerful motive 
of self-preservation. 

The fears, however, which have been excit- 
ed by unreflecting and interested persons, on 
the subject of water-drinking in warm weather, 
are altogether groundless. With proper pre- 
cautions as to the temperature at which it is 
drunk, pure water may be made use of at eve- 
ry season, and under almost every condition 
of the system, without any fear of its produ- 
cing injurious consequences. 

It is to be recollected. also, that all the sud- 
den deaths which occur during seasons of un- 
common warmth, are not produced by drink- 
ing cold water: many result from the action of 
the sun’s rays upon the system, producing apo- 
plexy, or that disease of the brain termed sun- 
stroke; and not a few, also, proceed from the 
combined influence of heat and intemperance. 

The bad effects which have been referred 
to the use of water during summer, depend 
upon this fluid being drunk of a very low tem- 
perature, at a time when the body, from expo- 
sure to intense heat and fatigue, and from the 
profuse perspiration with which it is bathed, 
conjoined in the majority of cases with the ef- 
fects of habitual intemperance, is unable to 
withstand the shock imparted to it by the sud- 
den application of cold to the stomach. Un- 
der the circumstances here referred to, any 
fluid of a low temperature,—even exposing 
the body to a draft of cool air, immersing it 
in a cold bath, or entering a cool and damp 
apartment, as a spring or ice-house, or a cel- 
lar,—will produce pretty nearly the same ef- 
fects as a draught of cold water. Water, how- 
ever, but a few degrees below the temperature 
of the atmosphere, let it be observed, may be 
drunk with perfect impunity. 

General warmth, and even heat of the body, 
not continued so long as to produce exhaust- 
ing sweat and languor, enables us to resist cold 
better than if the body had been of a common 
or low temperature. But the case is different 
when the heart and blood-vessels, the skin and 
stomach, have been long and much excited: 
they are then feeble, and unfitted to resist the 
depressing power of cold. The risk is still 
greater if the excitement be in one part or 
organ, and have lasted so long as to enfeeble 
its function. This part may well be represent- 
ed by a burned skin, which has become red, 
tender, and inflamed. Sudden cold to such a 


part kills it, and produces the most painful! 
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sensations. 
to ardent spirits, and still more of the profess- 
ed drunkard, is in this condition—it is red, its 
vessels are turgid, and easily killed at once by 
the shock of cold. His nervous system, also, 
has been so exhausted by continued excitement, 
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The stomach of a man habituated | tv, until a sufficient number of sillocks are 


secured for the fisherman’s repast. But, in 
any season of the year the limpet bait may be 
superseded by the more alluring temptation of 
an artificial fly. The rod and line are then 
handled with a dexterity not unworthy the 


that it cannot react under a depression which, | fresh-water talents of a Walton or Cotton. It 
in healthier and temperate persons, would be| may also be of some interest to * brothers of 


productive of but slight inconvenience. 


the angle,” as Isaac Walton calls his compa- 


The bad effects of cold water imprudently |nions, to learn that the Shetland fly, to which 
drunk, may be promptly obviated by warm|sillocks rise, is rarely intended to represent 
bathing, and free potations of water as hot as|any particular species observed in nature. 


can be well swallowed. 
“un-stroke isan excessive action of the blood- 
vessels and heart, and 


The Shetlander assures us confidently, that 
two wings are necessary for the insect, the 


gorged state of the|fish distinguishing nothing more. ‘The infer- 


vessels of the brain, or liver, simulating apo-|ence is, that there is an intellectual gradation 


plexy, or malignant fever. Instinct, sanction 


among the finny tribe, and that the fry of the 


ed by experience, here points out the proprie-|sethe are not so clear-sighted as the more wary 
ty of affusions of cold water over the now hot,|and knowing inhabitants of pellucid trout- 
and, to the hand of another person, burning | streams. 


skin. 


The lavish abundance in which the fry of 


To avoid every species of danger from the|the sethe visits the inlets of Shetland, affords 
use of water, which we insist is the only fluid|sufficient matter for contemplation to the 


ly necessary to observe carefully the following 
simple rules. 

Ist. To abstain totally from the use of dis- 
tilled spirits, especially during the summer. 

2d. To avoid all unnecessary fatigue. 

3d. To expose the body as little as possible 
to the action of the sun. 

4th, To draw the water from the pump, or 


at least three hours before it is drunk. 

5th. To drink but a small quantity at a time. 

6th. To drink, when it can be obtained, river 
water, which, at this season, is always safe 
without ice. 

By an adherence to these rules, particularly 
if what is drunk be slowly swallowed, besides 
avoiding all danger, it will be found that the! 
thirst will be much more effectually quenched | 
than by larger draughts of the coldest water. 


Journal of Health. 
SHETLAND FISHE RIES AND FISHING. 


There is, probably, no sight more impres- 
sive to the stranger who first visits the shores 
of Shetland, than to observe, on a serene day, 
when the waters are perfectly transparent and | 
undisturbed, the multitudes of busy shoals, 
wholly consisting of the fry of the sethe, that 
nature’s ful) and unsparing band has directed 
to every harbour and inlet. As the evening 
advances, innumerable boats are launched, 
crowding the surface of the bays, and filled 
with hardy natives. The fisherman is seated in 
his light skiff, with a rod in his hand and a sup- 
ply of boiled limpets near him intended for 
bait, or he occasionally angles from the ledge 
ofarock. A few of these limpets are care- 
fully stored in his mouth for immediate use. 
The baited line is thrown into the water, and a 
fish is almost instantaneously brought up. The 
finny captive is then secured; and while one 
hand is devoted to wielding the rod, another is 
used for carrying the hook to the mouth, 
where a fresh bait is ready for it, in the appli-| 

cation of which the fingers are assisted by the 
lips. The same manual and labial routine 


fitted for the ordinary drink of man, it is mere- : flecting mind. 


goes on with remarkable adroitness and celeri- | 


Among islands, the severe 
climate of which is too often fatal to the 
ae of husbandry,—where the reduced 
rate of labour, resulting from the debased 
volitical state of the country, precludes the 
purchase of meal at a cost much above the 
usual price of commercial districts,—under 
such circumstances, what is there that can 
possibly render a few insulated rocks capable 


000 souls? ‘The reply is not difficult. That 
kind Providence, 


“___-w ho pours his bounties forth 
“ With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
* Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable,” 


well, and allow it to stand exposed to the air F supporting a population of more than 20,- 


has not neglected the obscurer shores of Hiat- 
land. Amidst the occasional visitations of 
famine, the severity which overwhelms in des- 
pair the commercial population of the south, 
prompting to every act of civil insubordination, 
the Shetland peasant has only to launch his 
skiff on the waters which glide past his own 
dwelling, and he finds that a bounteous sup- 
ply awaits him at his very door. 
|the sethe, in a scarce winter, has constituted 
the breakfast, the dinner, and the supper of the 
| Shetland peasant. ‘The livers are also con- 
| verted to an important use; being collected in 
}a tub, tty. are boiled for oil, and the overplus 
is sold. ‘“ Thus,” says a female writer of 
Thule, with much eloquence, ‘ the two arti- 
‘cles most required in a climate like that of 
Shetland, have been abundantly provided,— 
these are fire and light. The natives have for 
their labour as much fuel as they can consume. 
Whatever wants may be in a Shetland hut, 
there is seldom or never a good fire wanting. 
The fish which they catch, almost at their 
doors, supply them with the means of light. 
The cold and darkness of their long winters 
are thus mercifully robbed of their terror; and 
lin the mud-walled cottage of the Zetlander, 
|the providence of God is as conspicuous, and 
as surely felt, as in those favourable lands 
which flow with milk and honey, and where 
the sun shines in all its glory.” 

The ling fishery will be now described as 





The fry of 
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it is prosecuted at Tux Haar,—the name ap- 
plied to any fishing-ground for ling, cod, or 
tusk, on the outs! ide of the coast. The men 


employed are from 18 years of ag 
The ling commences in the midd 

of May, and ends on the 12th of August. ‘The 
fisherman then equips himself in his boat dre 

11s not a little striking. A worsted cover- 
ing for the head, similar in form to the ¢ 
mon [nglish or Scottish night cap, is dyed wit! 
so many colours, that its bold tints ar 
nised at a considerable distance, like the stripes 
of a signal flag. 


ed 


e and upward. 


GCahar: 
Hsnery 


whiel 


Mil- 
recou- 


The boatmen are also invest- 
as with a coat of mail, by a surtout of tan 
ned sheep skin, which covers their arms, 
descends from below their chin to their knec 

while, like an apron or kelt, it overlaps thei 
woollen fi moralia;—for with the latter artic! 

it 1s needless to observe, the Sh 
ter provided than the Highlander. 
garb has generally an 


and 


etlander is bet- 
This sheep- 
exquisite finish 


his 


|conversation, and his recita 


given to it by boots of neat-skin materials, not| 


sparing in width, reaching up to the knees, 
and altogether vying in their ample dime nsions | 
with the noted ones of Charles the Twelfth. 
lor the prosecution of the ling fishery con- 
venenient sites on the coast are selected. 
of the most noted of these fishing stations 1s a 
narrow isthmus of low marshy land, that con- 
nects the peninsula of Feideland to the main 
land, and the Feideland Haaf 


being thirty or 
forty miles from land, the fishermen endeavour 
to leave their station in the morning of one 


day, so as to be enabled to return in the course 
of the day following. When after a tug of the 
distance mentioned, the crew has arrived 

the Haaf, they prepare to set their tows, which 
is the name by which they designate the lines 
that are fitted with long hooks. F orty-five or 
fifty fathoms of tows constitute a bught, and 
each bught is fitted with from nine to fourteen 
hooks. It is usual to call twenty bughts a 
packie, and the whole of the packies that 
bught carries is a fleetsof tows. Thus, while : 
_ in the south or east of Shetland carries 
only two or thee packies, a fleet of tows used 
on the Feideland Haaf a 
SIX, 


a 


mounts to no less than 
these being baited with seldom than 
1200 hooks, provided with three buoys, and 
extending to a distance of from 5000 to 6000 
fathoms. 

The depth at which ling are fished for varies 
from fifty to one hundred fathoms. 
the tows, one man cuts the fish used for bait! 
into pieces, two men bait and set the 


less 


line Ss 


and the remaining two or three row the boat.|, 


They sink at certain distances what they call 
cappie-stanes, the first thatis let down being 
alled the steeth. These keep the tows pro- 
perly fixed to the ground. When all this la- 
bour is finished, which in moderate weather 
requires three or four hours, and when the 
last buoy has floated, the fisherman rest for 
nearly two hours. It is here lamentable to 
think, that their poverty allows them nothing 
more for sustenance than oat-meal bread baked 
and a few gallons of water. 

At length, one man, by means of the buoy- 
rope, undertakes to hawl up the tows,—an- 
other extricates the fish from the hooks and 


the shot,—a third guts them and deposits their| Secretary of War under his direction, sometimes} vour, in both houses of Congress. 


( ne | 


In setting | 





| of them beeuiles 
the tedious hours of a long winter’s evening. 


Address of the * ¢ 


‘ommittee and Council of the 
Cherokee nation in General Council con- 





livers and heads in the middle of the boat 
Six or ten wet lings are about a hundred 
weight, and hence six or seven score of fish 
ire reckoned a decent haul,—fifteen or six- 
teen a very oC vl ne,--—twe nty score ¢ f ling 
ire rarely caught; but, in sucha case, garbage, 
Is, and small fish, are all thrown overboard, 
yor can these lighten the boat, so much 
that she will not appear, according to the 
phrase of the fishermen, just lippering with 
the wate: When all the tows are he # up, | 
they are deposited in the bow of the boat. 

If the weather be moderate, a crew does not 
need to be detained at the Feideland Haaf 
more than a day and a half. But too often a 
rale comesryon, the men are reluctant to cut 
their lines, and too many temales have to la-| 
ment the loss of a husband or a son at the dis- 

ltant Haaf. The dangers there encountered 
ire the frequent theme of the Shetlander’s| 


orally, by the President and Secretary to our chiefi 

and trequently, and always, both orally and in wri- 
ting, by the Avent of the United States re siding 
among us, whose most important business it was to 
see the wu iranty of the United States faithfully oxe- 
cuted. : 

Soon after the war of the revolution, as we have 

learned from our fat s, the Cherokees looked upon 
the promises of the whites with great distrust and 
suspicion; but the frank and magnanimous conduct 
|of General Washington did much to allay these 
feelings. Th perseverance ¢ f successive pre sidents, 
ind especially of Mr. Jefferson, in the same courst 

of policy, and in the cc ant assurance that our 
country should remain inviol ate except so far as we 

oluntarily ceded it, nearly inished anxiety in re- 
gard to encroachment trom the whites. To this result 
the aid which we received from the United States in 
the attempts of our people to become civilized, and 
the kind efforts of benevolent societies, have greatly 
contributed. Of late years, however, much solic tude 
was occasioned among our people by the claims of 
Georgia. This solicitude arose from an apprehen- 
sion, that by extreme importunity, threats, and other 
undue influence, a treaty would be made which 
should cede the territory, and thus compel the inhabi- 
tants to remove. But it never occurred to us fora 
moment, that without any new treaty, without any 
assent of our rulers and people, without even a pre- 
tended compact, and against our ve hem ent and una- 
nimous protestations, we should be delivered over to 
the discretion of those, who had declared, by a legis- 
lative act, that they wanted the Cherokee lands and 
would have them. 

Finding that relief could not be obtained from the 

Chiet Magistrate, and not doubting that our claim to 
protection was just, we made our application to Con- 





press, 
at 
United 
painful suspense 
cation would | 


During four long months our delegation wait- 
the d the national legislature of the 
States, and the people at home, in the most 
, to learn in what manner our appli- 
2 answered; and, now that Congress 


ed oors of 


has adjourned, on the very day before the date fixed 
by Georgia for the extension of her oppressive laws 
over the greater part of our country, the distressing 


intelligence has been received that have rec 
no answer at all; and no department of the 
ment has assured us that we 


rotection. But 


we ved 
govern- 
are to receive the desired 
just at the close of the an 


which half 


session 


ict was passed 


pa , by a million of dollars 
was appropriated towards effecting a removal of In- 
dians; and we have great reason to fear that the in- 
| fluence of this act will be brought to bear most inju- 
riously uponus. The passage of this act is certainly 
junderstood by the representatives of Georgia as 
‘abandoning us to the oppressive and cruel measures 


vened,”’ to the people of the United States. 
Some months ago a delegation was appointed by 
the constituted authorities of the Cherokee nation, to | 
repair to the city of Washington, and in behalf of 
this nation, tol Ly before the voverniment of the Uni- 
ted States such representations, as should seem most | 
like ly to secure to us as a people that protect on, aid, | 
ind xd neighbourhood, which had been so often 
mised to us, and of which we standin great need. 
Soon after their arrival in the city they presented to 
Congress a petition from our National Council, ask- 
ing for the interposition of that body in our behalf, 
especially with reference to the laws of Georgia, 
hich u ided in a most terrifying manner 
over a large part of our population, and protesting 
in the most decided terms against the operation of 
these laws. In the course of the winter they pre- 
ented petitions to Congress, signed by more than 
four thousand of our citizens, including mrebahi | 
more than nineteen-twentie ths, and for a ight we can 
tell, ninety-nine hundredths, of the adult males of| 
the nation, (our whole population being about six- 
teen thousand,) pleading with the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the American people, that the solemn 
engagements between their fathers an id our fathers 
may be preserved, as they have been ti ll recent! y; 
all force and continued operation: asking, in a wor d. 


for protection against threatened wanaiialann and for 
a faithful execution of a guaranty, which is perfectly 


plain in its meaning, has been repeatedly 


dent could not prote ct us against the laws of Georgia, 


is entirel) 
that treats 


This information w 


upon the pr 


unexpected ; 


inciple, made between the 


and rigridly | 


| enforced in our favour, and has received the sanction 
|of the government of the United States for nearly | 
forty years. 

More than a year ago we were officially given to 
understand by the Secretary of War, that the Presi-| 


as it went} 


United States and the Cherokee nation have no pow-| 


| er to withstand the legislation of separate states; and 


judge 


of the state, and 
lies with 
We are 


as sanctioning the opinion that trea- 
» not restrain state legislation. 
y those who are competent to 
recent act does not admit of such con- 
that the passage of it, under the ac- 
the controversy, will be 
sanctioning the 


Indians d 
informed 
, that the 


struction; but 


} 
D 


tual circumstances of con- 


sidered pretensions of Georgia, 
there is too much reason to fear. 

Thus have we realized with he 
supplic 


ition has not been hea 


as 


ivy hearts that our 
rd; that the protectiorz 


heretofore experienced is now to be withheld; that 
the guaranty, in consequence of which our fathers 


their arms 
their country, 


laid aside and ceded the best portions of 
means nothing; and that we musteither 
rrate to an unk: 
ant land to which we ha 
or submit to the | 


emis 1oWwn region, and leave the pleas- 


e the strongest attachments, 
of a state, 


legislation which has al- 


|ready made our people outlaws, and enacted that any 


of course, that they have no efficacy whatever, but | 
leave our people to the merey of the neighbouring} 
whites, whose supposed interests would be promoted 
by our « spelen or extermination, It would be im-| 


to describe the sorrow which affected ou 

minds, on learning that the Chief Magistrate of the 
d States had to this conclusion, that all 
his illustrious predecessors had held intercourse with! 
us on principles which could not be sustained ; 
they had made promises of vital importance to us, 


which could not be ful filled—promises made 


possible 


Inite come 


—often in the form of solemn treaties, 


r| of his country, 
| tlary 


hun-| our obligations to our 
dreds of times, in almost every conceivable manner| was with sensations of 
sometimes| have learned, that the 


Cherokee, who shal! endeavour to prevent the selling 
shall be imprisoned in the peniten- 
of Georgia not less than four years. To our 
countrymen this has been melancholy intelligence, 


and with the most bitter di sappointinent has it bee 


that} receive d. 


But in the midst of our sorrows we do not forget 
friends and benefactors. It 
inexpressible joy, that we 
voice of thousands, in many 


lin letters written by the Chief Magistrate with his} parts of the U nited States, has been raised in our be- 
throws them in a place near the stern, named! own hand, very often in letters written by the| half, and the numerous memorials offered in our fa- 


To those numer- 
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es . . 


ous friends, who have thus sympathised with us in| 


our low estate, we tender our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. In pleading our cause, they have pleaded the} 


f the poor and defenceless throughout the 
world. Our special thanks are due, however, to those 
I , who so ably 


cause ¢ 


honourable men and eloquentiy asserted 
our rights, in branches of the 
ture. Their efforts will be 
merits of this G 
not but 


a permanent r 


both national legisla- 
appreciated wherever the 
shall be known; and we can- 
that they have secured for themselves 
putation among the ad- 
nity, equal rights, justice and good 
even cherish the hope 
lL by others of 


=r 
and followed 


lestion 
t) k 
nInK, 


disinterested 





vocates of huma 
faith. We 
second rd 
ter, will yet be 


sufferings, if 


that these efforts, | 
a similar charac- 
‘ : 

ab! eso taras to 


! 
’ 
avails mitigate ll 
ct our entire deliverance. 
state 
} 
| 


not to etk 


Before we close this address, permit us to 
what we conceive to be on ir re latior is With the United 
States. After the peace of 1783, : Cherokees were 
an independent people; absoh utel ly so,as much as 
any people one arth. They had been allies to Great} 


nial war on her side. They 
under her protection, and had they, w 
declared hostility against their protector, and had 
the colonies been subdued, what might not have been 
their fate? But her power on this continent was bro- 
ken. She acknowledged the indepe ndence of the! 
United States, and made peace. 
therefore, stood alone, and 
continued the war. They were then under no o bli-| 
gations to the United States, any more than to Gre vat | 
Brit 1in, France, or Spain. The United States never} 


ithout ¢ ause, | 


Where 
And ‘the 


‘We have heard the curse of the slave-ship’s crew 


pyramids s ywer in their giant scorn 


the statue of Memnon saluted the moan, 


And theshriek of the chain’d as the shores with dre 


In my former essays I have end avoured to 
Britain, and as a faithful ally, took a part in the colo-} show that there is nothing i in the spirit of genu- 
had placed themselves} ine Quakerism inimical to useful "es irning; that 


joan ation; 
it also among the youth of the Society 
The Cherokees,| establishment and support of schools; that one 
in these circumstances] of the objects aimed at in the institution of the 
dise ipline, was the religious and careful educa- 
tion of the youth in the various branches 
subjugated the Cherokees; on the contrary, our fath-| | knowle xdge; and that down to the present pe- 


(a large number 
preachers in the 


of 


Society 





the most 


were 


nen 


eminent \ 
of liberal 
that they endeavoured to promote 
by the 


ye, 


Stars !—what have ye seen with the glaneing « 
| From yon burning thrones in the sapphire sky 
“* We have mark’d a gem as it brightly \ 

On Afric’s breast whence the blood-drop tloy 

Pure light it shed on the dreary sod, 
Like the mystick stones of the pric st of God, 
And we chanted that hymn which we sang at 
When the sun from the midnght of chaos burst 
Hartford, (Conn.) July 4th, 1830 H 
African Re; 
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EDUCATION. 
Continued from page 309.) 


‘d tly 


years will place the Society in a better situa 
tion, as regards literary instruction than it has 


been for many years before. It must be re 
membered, however, that education is an art 
cle of trad nd must | | ud for according 
to its valu If we xpect to procure a really 
valuab nd education, we must be will- 
ing to pay the price for it; while, if our mind 
ure ntracted ( narrowed dowr 
to the very lowest | t which, what is call 
| Le ching, ca 1 be obtains i, We must ron 
our children by npos on. the 1 propor 
tionally mean and worthless artic But there 
is every reason to believe, that th da ver oO} 
this parsimonious system Is diminishing; that 
our friends are prepared to se that a capacity 
fol manual labour is not the only requisite ac 


complishment for their children, that they hay 


minds as well as bodies to cultivate and trai 


usefulness, and that a good store of usefu 


for 


knowledge contributes more to success in iif 


than the eatest physical force that a youth 


these 


can possess. As views obtain the con- 
sideration which their importance merits, I 
apprehend a great change will be effected in 


the discipline and order of families; and in the 
intercourse 
Inste 


between parents and 


id of suffering matters of bu 


children. 


ers remained in possession of their country, and with| riod the Society has continued to make it the} siness to engross almost exclusively 7 eir time 
sd the a hands, - |subject of an annual query to be answered by| and conversation, the former will find it a plea 
Phe pi ag — ee a Genel 7 a tbe ‘subordinate meetings. From all this, it sure to be freque - instructing their offsprir 
, Cc ee ne oll an si atealied | think, apparent that such I'riends as have the in the duties which be lon g to their station in 
the United States, and submitted to such limitations} means, and yet neglect to give their children a| life, as beings destined for immortality, and re 
of sovereignty as are mentioned in that instrument, liberal and euarded education, are not only in- sponsible for all their action To cultivate the 
ae SS ee ee eee = flicting a serious and lasting injury on their off-| noble faculties with which a mun ficent Crea 
‘otols , ite territory. The ettizens of the aited Bieter | spring, g, but acting in Open opposition to a con- tor has endowed them—to train their susee pt- 


had no right of passage through the Cherokee coun- | 
try, till the year 1791, and then only in one direction, 
and by an express treaty stipulation. When the Fed- 
eral constitutior 
well was confirmed, with all other treaties, as the 
In 1791, the treaty of Hol- 
ston was made, by which the sovereignty of the Cher- 
okees was qualified as The Cherokees ac- 
knowledged themselves to be under the protection of 
the United States, and of no other sovereign. They 
engaged that they would not hold any treaty with a 
foreign power, with any separate state of the Union, 
or with individuals. They agreed that the 
States should have the exc! right of regulating 
their trade; that the citizens of the United States 
~— have a right of way in one direction through 
the Cherokee country; and that if an Indian should} 
do injury to a citizen of the United States, he sh ould | 
be delivered up to be tried and punished, 
United States. 
the other hand, the United States paid a sum of| 
offered protection; engaged to punish c iti-| 


supreme law of the land. 


follows: 


usive 


of lands was also made to the 


money; > 


zens of a United States who should co any injury 
to the rokees; abandoned white settlers on Cher- |} 
okee lan 


lated that white men should not hunt on these lands, 


nor even cnter the country without a passport; and | 


lands not 
subsequent 


all Cherokee 
basis of all 
in none of them 


guaranty of 
treaty is the 


a solemn 
This 
and 
the parties at all changed. 

(Remainder in our next.) 


gave 
ceded. 


compacts; 


LIBERIA. 
Winds !—what have ye gather’d from Afric’s strand, 
As ye swept the breadth of that fragrant land? 
The breath of the spice-bud,—the rich perfume 
Of balm and of gum and of flowret’s bloom ? 
“ We have gather’d naught save the heathen’s 
prayer,— 
And the hopelees sigh of the heart's despair.” 
Waves !—what have ye heard on that ancient coast | 
Where Egypt the might of her fame did boast,— 


1 was adopted, the treaty of Hope-| 


United | 


are the relations of| 


cern which has been cherished with peculiar 
care by the 
its existence. 

In taking a view of the state of education 
during the last twenty 
to observe that at various times within that pe- 
riod, individuals have stood forth with Christian 
inore enlarged 


Society from the earliest period of 


zeal to advocate 
system of 


years, 


a better and 


still remains to be 


lishing 


l’riends’ 


a 


| William S 


tution. 


Society. 
important concern of 
warm and cordial an interest in our last yearly 
meeting, and that there appears in almost eve- 
ry department of Society a correspondent dis- 


instruction in 
their labours have been produc tive of much 
good within this yearly 


A cession| rest felt in the subject, 

On| sacrifices were chee rfully 
| viduals, in order to carry 
| fect, and to promote the welfare of that insti- 
The yearly 
\; to the discretion of the Cherokees: stipu-| with a feeling ‘and spirit which gave assurance 


done. 
boarding-school at 
clnldren originated in 


The 


made 


me eting 


Friend: 


it 


S schools, and 


a 


is 


by 


entered 


mat 


1 
'y 


gratifying 


meeting, though much 
plan of 


We 


est ib- 
st-town 
concern 
avery; and such was the lively inte- 
that large pecuniary 


the concern into ef- 
into 


of its success; and perhaps there never 1 
any school established, which has been, on the 
' whole, productive of as much real good to the 
It is a pleasing reflection, that th: 


education claimed 


position to further the views of that body, 


}to comply with its recommendations. 


To my 


mind the lively feeling which pervades 


; yearly meeting on this subject, is a bright pro- 
mise of better days to come; and I cannot but 
believe that if Friends cherish a spirit of cheer- 
i ful, open liberality, the lapse of two or three 


practice 
| 


ble minds to the and love of virtue— 


toe teach them habits of obedience, sobriety, and 


all, to make them 


acquainted with the d 
that holy 


salvation 


true politen ss; and above 


thoroughly ctrines and 


precepts of religion, 
their 
will be objects of daily ane 
private 


on rest 
eternal ha 
{ de lightful attention 


in which 


hopes ot and 


‘Those seasons of retirement, 
the family 


of silent 


circle are assembled for the 
walting or 


purpos 


devotional re adie. wil 


be anticipated with peculiar pleasure, because 
they afford so favourable an opportunity for 
imparting religious instruction, and streny- 
‘ thening the bond of love and tender interest 
which ought ever to unite the parents and chil 
dren of one household. 
There is no means by which domestic tran- 
quillity and happiness can be more successful- 
ly cultivated, than by the religious concern of 


parents to cherish in their own minds, and in 
the minds of their children, a spirit of sincere 
ind ardent piety, It will do more to assuage 
the violence of passion; to prevent those little 


broils which are so apt to break out and ruff 


the course of family affairs; to subject the 
strong wills and rough tempers of children 
and toexpand and strenethen their tender affec 
tions, than those who are unacquainted with 


‘ 


us re slat 
When affections and hopes of parents 
are mainly fixed on heaven, and their primary 


g power can easily‘believe 


the 


concern 1s to be prepared for the enjoyment of 


the felicity which reigns there, the daily course 
of their practice and conversation will not only 
render it obvious to their offspring—but have 
a subduing and assimilating influence over 
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their spirits. Children are very quic k in ob-| Arabians, Christians, Persians, and Ethiopians, 
serving what is * the ruling passion’’ of those |according to an ancient Syrian calendar ex- | 


with whom they associate, and they soon ac-|pressed in Hebrew characters, which in Eng- | 


quire a fondness for those ob jects and pursuits | lish reads 
which they see others prefer. 


_ | One of the Sabbath, or week—the first day. 
If in the intercourse between parents and 


: 6 mu |'T'wo of the Sabbath, second day. 
their offspring, religious subjects are seldom |-Three of the Sabbath, third day. 


alluded to, or only with cold indifference and | Four of the Sabbath, fourth dav. 
dislike; if the reading of the Holy Scriptures | Five of the Sabbath, fifth day. 
is little practised, except occasionally on a | Eve of the Sabbath, sixth dav. 
first day afternoon, and then without the leas lithe § Sabbath, seventin den. 
evidence of lively interest or pleasure; while : 


the affairs of the store or the farm, the news| |The high antiquity of this calendar is evine- 


purposes, and the fourth was civil and com- 
mon to all the inhabitants of Palestine. 

In common with other nations, the Jews 
reckoned any part of a period of time for the 
| whole, as in Exod. xvi. 35. An attention to 
\this circumstance will explain several apparent 
|contradictions in the sacred writings; thus a 
|part of a day is used for the whole, and a part 
jof the year for an entire year. In Gen. xvii. 
| 12. circumcision is enjoined to be performed 
| when a child is eight days old, but in Lev. xii. 
3. on the eighth day; accordingly, when Jesus 
Christ is said to have been circumcised when 


of the day, or the success of business, are the ed by the use of the a numbers, one, eight days were ac complished, and John the 


theme of animated conversation and eager pur- |#0, three, &c. instead of the ordinals, first, 


Baptist on the eighth day, the last, which was 


suit, children can readily perceive that this second, third, &c. following the Hebrew the constant usage, explains the former pas- 


world is uppermost in the heart, and they soon idiom; as in the account of the creation, where 
learn to give to it the strength of their affec-|W® read in the original, “ one day, two day,— 
tions, and the ardour of desire. three day,” &c. where the Septuagint also re- 
It is true in religious as well as literary stu-|4ins it as far as regards the first, calling it 
dies, that “ education forms the common mind, |""“** 4% one day. It is remarkable that all the 
just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined” evangelists follow the Syriac calendar, both in 
—and I quote the observation with a view of | the word sabbatta used for “a week, - and 
encouraging parents to use their best endea- also in retaining the cardinal number, “ one 
vours at home, in the daily concerns and occur- | of the week,” to express the day of the resur- 
rences of life; to bring up their little charge in |"€C%0D. The second sabbath after the first, 
the fear of the Lord; and to imbue their minds|" Tther the second prime sabbath concerning 
with the love of serious things. It may almost! which commentators have been so greatly di- 
be said, that when parents begin early, and |vided, appears to have been been the first 
steadily persevere in a mild, affectionate, but | Sabbath afler the second day of unleavened 
inflexibly firm, system of domestic training, ‘bread, or of the passover week. Besides 
they have the future character of their offspring |weeks of days, the Jews had weeks of seven 
in their own power. 1 know well, that divine Years (the seventh of which was called the 
aid and the blessing of heaven are essentially | sabbatical year); and the weeks of seven times 
requisite to success, and my observations are |S€V€" years or of forty-nine years, which — 
all founded on this principle—but where is the jrec koned from one jubilee to another. The 
parent who so feels the responsible and solemn fiftieth or jubilee year was celebrated with sin- 
relation in which he stands to his children, that |2¥!@t festivity and solemnity. te 
will not be frequent and fervent in prayer for | I'he Hebrews had their months, which like 
the help of the Holy Spirit in the discharge of those of all other ancient nations were lunar 








his arduous duty, as well as that its sacred in-|0M€ss being measured by the revolutions of 


fluence may a te neal on ther hearts the |the moon, and consisting alternate ly of twenty- 
instructions which he communicates? _ It is in- |"¢ and thirty days. While the Jews conti- 
deed earnestly to be desired, that F tle gen- | nued in the land of Canaan, the commence- 
erally could be more ferve ntly engaged in this ‘ment of their months and years was not settled 
good work, of domestic teaching and family by any astronomical rules or calculations, but 
disc ipline; and though there might be instances iby the phasis or actual appearance of the 
in which the pious concern of parents would| }moon. As soon as they saw the moon they 
for a time appear unavailing, yet I have no| ibegan the month. Persons were therefore 
doubt, that even as repects such children, they appointed to watch on the top of the moun- 
would often realise with joyful emotions the |tins for the first appearance of the moon after 
truth of the Scripture saying: “Train up a the change, as soon as they saw it, they inform- 


child in the way that he should go; and when} ed the Sanhedrin, and public notice was given, | 


first by the sounding of trumpets, to which | 

H.G there 1 is an allusion in Psal. Ixxxi. 3; and after- 

\wards lighting beacons throughout the land. 

Communicated for “The Friena.” |S» however, they had no months longer than 

. ° . \thirty days, if they did not see the new moon 
Jewish and Roman method of computing time. ; 


the night following the thirtieth day, they con- 
Seven nights and days constitute a week; six |cluded that the appearance was obstructed by 


of these were appropriated to labour and the |the clouds; and without wate hing any longer, 
ordinary purposes of life, and the seventh day,|made the next day the first day of the follow- 
or sabbath, was appointed by God to be ob-\ing month. Originally, the Jews had no par- 
served as a day of rest, because that on it he |ticular names for their montis, but called them 


had rested from all his work, which God had |the first, second, &c. 
created and made. 


he is old, he will not depart from it.”’ 


Thus the deluge began 
his division of time was/in the second month, and came to its height in 


universally observed by the descendants of |\the seventh month at the end of 150 days, and |t 


Noah; and being lost during the bondage of |decreased until the tenth month, when the tops 
the Israelites i in Egypt, was revived and enact- |of the mountains were seen. 
ed by Moses agreeably to the divine command. | received distinct names. 

This is evident from the word Sabbat or Sab- The Jews had four sorts of years, one for 
batta denoting a week, among the Syrians, \plant s, another for beasts, a third for sacred 


Afterwards they 


sage. Abenezra, an eminent Jewish commen- 
tator, says, that if an infant were born in the 
last hour of the day, such hour was counted 
for one whole day. ‘This observation critical- 

ly reconciles the account of our Lord’s resur- 
rection in Matt. xxvii. 63. and Mark viii. 31, 
three days after,” with that of his resurrec- 
tion “* on the third day,” according to Matt, 
xvi. 21, Luke ix. 22, and according to fact; for 
as our Lord was crucified on the sixth day of 
the week, about the sixth hour, or noon, the 
remainder of that day till sunset, according to 
the Jewish computation, was reckoned as one 
day. The seventh, or Sabbath, it is universally 
admitted, formed the second day; and as the 
third day began on the Sabbath at sunset, and 
our Saviour rose about sun rise on the follow- 
ing morning, that part of a day is justly reck- 
oned for the third day: so that the interval 
was “ three days and three nights,” or three 
calendar days current, not exceeding 42 
hours, and consequently not two entire days. 
This observation also illustrates 2 Chron. x. 
5. 12. 

In like manner, in some parts of the east, 
the year ending on a certain day, any portion 
of the foregoing year is taken for a whole year; 
so that, supposing a child to be born in the last 
week of our twelfth month, it would be reck- 
oned our year old on the first day of the new 
year, because born in the old year. If this 
mode of computation obtained among the He- 
brews, the principle of it, easily accounts for 
those anachronisms of single years or parts of 
years taken for whole ones which occur in 
isacred writ: it obviates the difficulties which 
‘concern the half years of several princes of 
Judah and Israel, in which the latter half of the 
| deceased king’s last year has hitherto been 
supposed to be added to the former half of his 
successor’s first year. roi 

“ We are told’? (1 Sam. xiii. 1. marg, 
reading) “a son of one year was Saul in his 
kingdom: and two years he reigned over 
Israel,”’ that is, say he was crowned in the 
sixth month: he was consequently one year 
old on the first of the first month following, 
though he had reigned only six months, the son 
ofa year. But after this following first of the 
ivear, he was in the second year of his reign; 
though, according to our computation, the first 
year of his reign wanted some months of being 
completed; in this his second year, he chose 
three thousand military guards. 

The phrase used to denote the age of oe: in- 
fants slaughtered at Bethlehem, Matt. 2. 16, 
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nnn EE ESRI SANE Scammer 
from two years old and under,” is a difficulty, soon furnished with seats to accomodate more| the instruction of children in the elements, or 
that has been deeply felt by the learned. Some) persons than the meeting house would hold, even the higher branches of learning, under 
infants two weeks old, some two months, others) which proved quite necessary, as a large and| circumstances which do not expose them to the 
two years, equally slain! Surely those born! respectable assembly collected, many more] influence of religious opinions at variance with 
so long before could not possibly be included than the house could have accomodated with! our own. Is it of no importance, that our 
in the order, whose purpose was to destroy a}comfort. It proved a solemn and satisfactory| youth be made acquainted with the evidences 
child, certainly born within @ few months.) meeting, in which the doctrines of the gospel of the Christian faith ?—that the fundamental 
This is regulated at once by the idea that they| of Christ were freely preached to the people,| doctrines and peculiar testimonies of our Soci- 
were all of nearly equal age, being recently;many of whom seemed prepared to rec ceive! ety be presented to their minds in such form as 

| will convince their reason, and thus furnish 











born; some not long before the close of the, and understand them. 
old year, others a little time since the be-| At the close of the meeting, the members of|some guarantee, that they will influence their 
ginning of the new year. Now those born! the Society of Friends who were disposed to! practice? Yet in which of our elementary 
before the close of the old year, though only) continue their conne xion with the great body | schools is this instruction furnished? and where 
afew months or weeks, would be reckoned not! of Friends, were invited to attend on the fol- | are young persons to have these essential and 
merely one year old, but also in their second| lowing morning at the same place. At the| peculiar views presented to the understanding, 
year, as the e xpression implies; and those born! appointed hour they accordingly assembled to] as well as impressed upon the memory? | 

since the beginning of the year, would be well|the number of nearly seventy, and were} shall perhaps be told, that this must be done 
described by the phrase, “ and under,”’ that is,| favoured to experience the contriting in-|at home, that religious sentiments are to be 
under one year old; some two years old, though| fluence of divine love, by which most present) enforced most efficaciously when aided by do- 
not born a complete twelve month ( perhaps in| were broken into tears and wept freely. The| mestic disc ipline and parental solicitude. With- 
fact barely six months); others under one year| nature of the principles and discipline of| out questioning the truth of this position, it is 
old, yet born three, four, or five months, and) Friends were opened to them, as well as the| sufficient to remark how many there are, who 
therefore a trifle younger than those before de- | causes which had led to the unhappy schism in| are deficient in the capacity to present to the 
scribed: according to the time which Herod| Society, and they were earnestly and affection-| youthful mind, in an attractive or even intelli- 
had diligently enquired of the wise men, “ in|ately invited to return again to first princi-| gible form, truths which it is of great moment 


their second year and under.” Horne. |ples, and thus maintain their unity with the|should be clearly apprehended, as well as 
——::— body of Friends. |early embraced; and how many more who ut- 
For the Friend These labours of love were kindly rece ‘ived | terly neglect the performance of this duty 


Having lately received a letter from a valu-|by all present, and a géneral expression of Entertaining these views, it was with much 
ed friend in Baltimore, cont: tining some in-/c cordial approbation was heard from the aged! pleasure that I saw in “ The Friend’’ a notice 
teresting particulars respecting a visit to the| and the younger. It was accordingly agreed| of the establishment of first day schools in two 
ne ‘ighbourhood of Dunning’s Creek, about} to hold a meeting for worship on first and fifth} different sections of our country, and of the 
twelve miles be yond Bedford, in Pennsylvania, | days at such time and place as should hereafter | satisfactory result of these experiments. A 
I think an abstract of it may perhaps be ac- -| be agreed upon, and also a monthly meeting| writer in the last number, under the signature 
ceptable to the readers of * The Friend.’*|to commence on the Jast fifth day in the ninth| « K.” e xpressed a different sentiment, asserts 
After a journey y of about two hundred miles,; month next, the preparative meeting to be! with a confidence which does not se em to be 
they arrived in the settlement of Friends, and| held on the preceding fifth day. | warranted by his knowledge of the subject, that 
proceded to call on some of them at the ir| Friends there are of the opinion that the! lthese schools are ‘*unnecessary,’ and inti- 
houses. ‘These social visits tended to re move | settlement contains about fifty families andj} mates his belief, that, “in a gene ral way, they 
some prejudic es which had been instilled into! parts of families, comprising an aggregate of| would be pre judicial to us.’ His reasoning 
their minds, and prepared the way for the ap-| nearly two hundred members, and that of this|in support of these opinions is, to say the least 
pointinent of a meeting for worship on the fol-| number two thirds remain in unity with Society. | of it, somewhat vague, and can 7 irdly, I think. 
lowing first day afternoon. ‘To consider) The circumstances attending the establishment! be thought very conclusive. ‘The queries,”’ 
this proposal, several Friends were convened, | of these meetings, and the preservation of so| he tells us, “ enjoin upon Frie vai the duty to 
who cordially approved it, with the exc eption large a number of members in church fe sllow- | bring up their children in frequently reading 
of one Hicksite, who made some objections,! ship with Friends, is certainly very interesting | the Holy Scriptures.” This is very true, but 
which, however, were removed, and he finally}and encouraging, and we cannot but desire,|as an argument it is totally irrelevant, unless he 
assented to it. |that though remotely situated from other por-| means to infer from the existence of the injunc 

Notice was accordingly given for a public| tions of the Society, they may be strengthened| tion, that the duty is generally performed. Now 
meeting to be held at 4 o’clock in the after-|to maintain their ground, and support the| what have been for a long series of years the 


noon, in Friends’ meeting house, there being no| testimonies and principles of Friends with|answers to this query? ‘They have almost in- 
apprehension that they would be debarred the| dignity and propriety. A. variably amounted to this, that “ some,” or 
use of it. But on first day, as the time ap- —— when most favourable, that “many Friends” 


pointed for the meeting approached, it was For the Friend. | comply with the requisition, leaving us to the 
found that the Hicksites, with the illiberality FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. necessary inference, that by a large portion of 
that has too generally marked their conduct} It isa subje ct of congratulation, that the} the Socicty, the reading of the sacred volume 
every where, had c losed the me eting house. | me mbers of our Society are at length awaken-|in their families is neglected. Are we then to 
It was concluded, however, that a respectful} ed to the necessity of more efficient measures| expect the dissemination of sound religious 
application for the use of it should be made by for promoting the education of its youth. It| principles from those who do not even promote 
some of the members of the meeting, but it | would indeed be singular, if the deve lopments| the reading of the Bible ?—or are we content 
was found that the man who had charge of the| which have resulted from recent occurrences,|to rest our hopes of the future existence of 
key had resigned it to his wife for the day, and| should fail to impress upon us the duty of|our Society upon members, who, from infancy 
she, in order to avoid any ap plication of the kind,| prompt, vigorous and unremitting exertion, to] to m: snhood, have been little conversant with 
did not return home after meeting, but kept| rescue the children of Friends from the dan-| the great truths of revealed religion? Doubt- 
out of the way. In this dilemma Friends| gers, which in this community press heavily up-|less “the duty of reading the Scriptures is 
requested the privilege of using a large newjon the ignorant and undisciplined. The| equally important to the p arent and the child, 
barn, not far from the scite of the meeting|** guarded education of our youth’’ is the sub-| but does it follow that because the parent re- 
house. ject of frequent discussion, and I would will- | fus es to avail himself of this privilege, that the 
The owner, though not a Friend, cheerfully | ingly believe of deep and serious interest | mears which are in our power, are not to be 
gave permission to occupy his barn, and sent] Yet it seems to me, that we take too limited) used to rescue the child from the consequences 
some of his men to assist Friends in preparing|a view of our obligations in this respect, when|of such neglect? But Friends’ children, it 
it for the occasion. With their help, it was|we confine ourselves to making provision for| seems, freely partake of learning, and “ consti- 
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tuted as we are, 
cessary. Do the children of Friends, indeed, | 
partake generally of religious instruction ? 
are they universally, aud with a zeal commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the object, train-| 
ed up in a knowledge of their accountability 
to their Creator ’—are they instructed in the 
evidences of Christianity?’—and in an age when} 
infidelity approaches to all, are they prepared | 


than when engaged in such 


——little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


RAIKEs. 


For the Friend. 


Extract from a Letter to a young gentleman, 
attributed to Sir James Macintosh. 


to assign “a reason of the hope that is inj} “ It is the nature of religion to preserve un- 
them?’ I know not what my friend * K.’s” broken that secret chain by whie h men are 
ideas may be of the state of things which shall | unite d, and as it were bound together; yet how 


render necessary some mode of communicating | do you do — if you are either forging doubts 
religious instruction to those who may be de | yourse If, or listening to them who forge doubts 
prived of that blessing at home. But if, when | of the existence, or authenticity of religion | 
a large portion of our fellow members are in| !t is the great aim of those who would over- | 
the habitual neglect of the perusal of the sacred | turn the peace and order of mankind to under-| 
volume in their families; if, when, ‘* constituted | mine the foundations of religion, by starting} 
as we are,” the outward means of becoming | doubts, and proposing questions; which, being} 
conversant with sacred truths are almost inac-| artfully calculated for every turn, are apt to 


cessible to no inconsiderable portion of our | dazzle and confound the commonapprehension, 
youth; if, when the plainness of dress and/| like that famous question of the Elean philoso- 


address, which was once acharacteristic of our} pher, can there be any such thing as motion, 
Society, is fast disappearing from amongst us; | Since a thing cannot move where it nor 
if this be not a time for the interposition of those| where it is not? Yet by questions of an equ-| 
who duly value a religious as well as guarded | lally foolish and unmanly nature, do many men 
education, | know not when a fitting occ eater no inferior learning or capacity suffer their| 
is to come for the exercise of that Christian] time and their attention to be mise srably wasted. 
charity, which finds its — equally without} But, do you not perceive the mischievous ten- 
and within the pale of its own dwelling.—| dency of such questions? Do you not see that| 
“* Where the Society,” says K., “is sufficiently| by rendering every principle doubtful, they 
sensible of the importance of a right educa-| loosen all those sacred obligations by which| 
tion, we need not resort to first day schools.’?} men are kept within the bounds of duty and| 
If by the Society, he means its members indi-| ) Give me leave to say, it is a} 


subordination 7 
vidually, it is enough to reply, that so desirable} weak pretence that is made use of by those! 
a state of things no where exists; if the body| 


IS, 


who are thus unworthily engaged, that they y are| 
collectively be meant, the remark is plainly an| searching after truth, and indeed it is merely a} 
assumption of the question between us. Of the} pretence; for it is curious enough to observe, 
remainder of **K.’s’’ reasoning, he must excuse| that many of these searchers after truth are) 
me if 1 hazard the opinion, that it is but lit-|men who have been employed near half 

tle to the purpose. The truth is, that he has | ¢ entury in this pretended pursuit, and ‘a 
singularly enough mistaken the very object of| have the ‘y not settled one single principle, nay, | 
the schools which he co hastily condemns. Hej they are more full than ever of doubt, and 
supposes, that they were princ ipally designed | Conjectures ; and asage and fatigue have ex- 
to instruct children in the clementary branches} hausted their strength and robbed them of their 
of an English education, and that first day} Wit, their questions gain in childishness and 
schools are to be substituted for others as’a| folly what they lose in subtlety and invention. 
matter of economy! ‘lhe fact is, that litera- | Nor is this a single case; I never in my life, 
ry instruction formed no part of the plan of the} met with an old searcher after truth, but I 


schools noticed in “ The Friend,” except so far| found him at once the most wretched and| 
as it may be necessary to prepare a few of the| | contemptible of all earthly beings. The 
scholars to derive advantage from the exercises| fact is, the men I mean, are not searching} 


after the truth: for where is it to be found ? or| 


who is to be the judge of it, when eve ” certain | 
principle is shaken or overthrown by which} 
the decision is to be made’? They have rob-} 
bed their own minds of a resting place, and| 
'they would reduce the minds of others to the 

same unhappy and unsettled condition; with| 
quainted with our doctrines and principles, they | this spirit they attack every sentiment whereon| 
must tend to confirm those principles in others; men have accustomed to rely; and as} 
who enjoy that inestimable blessing. Nor can! words are the common medium through which} 
they t id essentially to interfere with that} ideas are delivered, the ‘y play upon the mean- 
ee | 1 secluded intercourse upon which ing of words till they have hesare every thing} 
great stress ought unquestionably to be laid.| into that confusion which, unfortunate ly for! 
"he hours devoted to them form but a small! themselves and others, 

rtion of the day, and [ can conceive of no| their debased inclinations. ‘The 

stronger evidence of a proper sense of parental tion of doubt with re spect to religion, is at al 

responsibility on the part of an individual, than| times an injudicious, and frequently becomes | 
the devotion of a part of his time to the desti-/ an immoral act. He who seeks to destroy a} 

tute children of his fellow members, nor any at-/ system, by an adherence to the pure principles | 
titude in which a parent can be presented to his| of which mankind may be kept in peace and| 


of a religious tendency. The object of these 
institutions entirely distinct from that 
common schools, and [ know of no existing! 
provision by which that object can be obtained | 
by all the children of Frie nds. While they| 
furnish to those who are deprived of religious 
instruction at home the means of becoming ac- 
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is so congenial with|* 




















aia - oe 
first day schools are unne- | family, more conducive to a sense of filial duty,} virtue (how delusive soever he may esteem 


that system to be) without proposing a better 
for that important purpose, ought to be con- 
sidered as an enemy to the public welfare. 
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JOURNAL * HEALTH. 

On the first appearance val this periodical, 
although the liberality and disinterested bene- 
volence of its plan strongly recommended it 
to approbetion, we could not but feel some 
| misgivings as to the question of expediency. 
Whether in religion, or politics, or 
to every sort of quackery we have the most 
decided repugnance, and it appeared to us pos- 
sible, that while the conductors of this journal 
were protesting against nostrum venders, and 





THE 


physic— 


{quack inedicines, they might themselves be 


implicated in the guilt of promoting charlata- 
In our humble opinion, it is well for 
the community at large, when the practice of 
medicine is, for the most part, restricted to 
professional men, and we have long been con- 
vinced that much serious mischief has resulted 
\from the reading of Buchan and such like 


| productions—by the temerity of some, who 


with the smattering thus acquired, undertake 
to give advice, and the morbid sensibility of 
others, nourished and increased by pouring 
over the descriptions of symptoms, until they 
fancy themselves really diseased. It seemed 
to us that without a vigilant exercise of the 
soundest discretion, similar ill consequences 
would be likely to flow from the undertaking 
,| under notice, ‘and have therefore watched its 
progress with a considerable degree of jeal- 
The more we have seen of it, however, 
the more have our doubts been dissipated ; 
|many of the papers which it contains are high- 
ily valuable, and being mostly written in a fa- 
miliar and attractive style, are well adapted 
for general reading. The two articles from 
it inserted in our present number may be read 


s 


| with both pleasure and profit. 





In our last number we briefly noticed the able and 
interesting address of the Cherokees to the citizens of 
the United States. It is with real gratification, that 
we have observed its ineertion at length in a number 
of the public journals of the most respectable class 
and greatest circulation. To contribute our mite 
towards its general diffusion, we have made room for 
part of it to-day, and intend giving the residue next 
| week, 

Jobn Ross, the principal chief of the Cherokee 
Nation, concludes his late message to the general 
council, in the following terms :— 

“ Confiding in the superintending care of a kind 
’rovidence, we should not despair, even should we 
| for a season be plunged into the cells of Georgia’s 
| prisons——means for our deliverance may yet be found. 
Let us not forget the circumstance r ated in h ioly 
writ, of the safe of the Children of Israel 
through the crystal walls of the Red Sea, and the 
fate of their wicked pursuers ; let our faith in the un- 
searchable mysteries of an omnipotent and all-wise 
Being be unshaken, for in the appearance of impos- 
sibilities, there is still hope.” 


passage 
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